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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 

CONDUCTED BY J. D. FORREST, A. T. FREEMAN, AND H. A. MILLIS. 



Social Christianity. — Social Christianity differs from Christian socialism in its 
point of view. Its end is not merely amelioration of the material condition of men, 
but especially their moral and religious progress. The practice of morality is an 
essential factor of religion. Neither individualism nor socialism can attain this end 
— the moralization of the individual and of society through religion. The two prin- 
ciples, individual liberty and the superior influence of society upon the individual, 
taken separately, are destructive to each other. Only their simultaneous application 
permits rational action toward social progress. They are not mutually exclusive, but 
complementary. Christians employ both methods of action. The exclusively individ- 
ual method of religious propaganda is to be criticised as attaining results not in pro- 
portion to the effort expended. It saves some souls, but does not touch the social 
classes. A rational method of evangelization ought to take its departure also from 
the scientific fact of the influence of environment and heredity on the individual. It 
is necessary to modify the environment as well as to preach the gospel. The active 
Christian must be an active politician. The social Christian movement must adapt 
itself to the new economic and social ideas, must impregnate them with a high ideal, 
must transform them. — W. Viollier, Revue du Christianisme Social, March 1897. Fr. 

How to Attain the Eight-Hour Day. — The eight-hour day is the greatest 
benefaction which can now be bestowed upon the wage worker. An adequate method is 
a vital necessity to the shortening of the working day. This adequate method must 
be such that in its nature and working every interest shall be protected. This sugges- 
tion is offered to meet this demand, namely, that all organized bodies of capitalists 
engaged in manufacturing industries form an agreement that on the Monday fol- 
lowing the first Thanksgiving day after the agreement is made they will all take off 
permanently one-quarter of an hour from the working day, and that each year there- 
after on the corresponding day they will take off another quarter of an hour until the 
eight-hour day is reached. The eight-hour day in itself gives no occasion for anxiety 
on the part of the capitalist. The proposed scheme meets the practical difficulties, 
because of the regularity and small amount of the change and because of the favor- 
able time in the year when the change is made. — Rev. Jesse H. Jones, Gunlon's 
Magazine, March 1897. Fr. 

Workers' Insurance Legislation in Germany. — Germany was the pioneer 
in that part of social legislation which has to do with obligatory insurance for workers, 
and the experiment has proved a marvelous success. This Workers' Insurance Leg- 
islation falls under three heads, each fund being under separate administration but 
with growing cooperation between them. I. The Sick Fund embraces in its operation 
all workers in factories, workshops, mines, salt works, on railways, in navigation, in 
the building trades, as well as clerical workers in general, of both sexes, with an 
income not exceeding 2000 marks. It is legally bound to provide the following bene- 
fits at least: (1) medical attendance ; (2) medicine and other remedies ; (3) if unable 
to work, a weekly payment of not less than 50 per cent, of the member's wages for at 
least thirteen weeks ; (4) in case of death a funeral benefit of not less than twenty 
days' wages. In 1894 there were 21,552 legal sick funds in Germany with 7% millions 
of members, an income of 136 million marks, an expenditure of 128 millions and 
reserve funds of 94% millions. II. Accident Insurance embraces agricultural as well 
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as industrial workers. The liability for accidents is borne solely by the employer, but 
as he also has the administration of this insurance, it has suffered from one-sidedness. 
Its most valuable result has been in furnishing employers an efficacious material motive 
for humane actions preventive of accidents. III. Old Age and Invalid Insurance is 
administered exclusively by the government. It embraces 1 1 millions of persons, 
including two more classes than the preceding, namely, home workers and domestic 
servants. Employer and employe' make equal weekly deposits to this fund through 
the purchase of stamps. This insurance attempts to provide only a substantial addi- 
tion to the means of support in old age. The Old Age pension is intended for every 
member over seventy years old. The Invalid pension is to be granted to every mem- 
ber who, during the period of one year, is disabled from earning more than one-third 
of his or her average wages. Imperfect as the German insurance legislation is, in 
the short time of its operation it has already had a far-reaching beneficial influence on 
the domestic, social, moral and intellectual conditions of the working population. It 
is deeply connected with the great labor movement in Germany. It has decreased 
pauperism and is developing a spirit and system of cooperation. — Henriette Jas- 
trow, Fortnightly Review, March 1897. Fr. 

Juvenile Criminals — the School and the Press. — ( 1 ) Criminality in France has 
tripled in fifty years, with but slight increase in population. Criminality among the 
young between six and twenty-one years quadrupled from 1826 to 1880, while that of 
adults tripled. Since 1880 the former has increased even more rapidly proportionally, 
increasing by one-fourth in ten years to an adult increase of one-ninth. A similar 
growth has taken place in the number of juvenile prostitutes and suicides. (2) The 
more societies are raised in civilization, the more are they subject to the law of varia- 
tion. Civilization produces more numerous human varieties, and, with more occasions for 
wrongdoing, it provokes an increasing number of certain delinquents. But variability 
does not necessarily imply immorality. The normal laws of evolution for criminality do 
not sufficiently explain the actual state, especially juvenile criminality. (3) In the 
case of 80 per cent, of young criminals the moral condition on the side of the parents 
is deplorable. Vice, debauchery, drunkenness, in parents, becomes criminality in the 
child. Obligatory instruction is not directly responsible for increasing juvenile crim- 
inality. But it has failed to prevent this, owing to defective organization of the 
school. The general defect of our system of instruction has been the predominance of 
the rationalistic conception, which attributes to knowledge, especially scientific, an 
exaggerated r61e in moral conduct. It is not general enough in its great principles, 
not practical enough in its details. Education is a moral and social mission. (4) 
With ability to read almost universal among the young, the press becomes the great 
primary school. Its r61e, in our democracy, is the moral and political education of a 
people. It has not filled this r61e. The complete political, scientific, and religious 
liberty of the press has degenerated into defamation, excitation to crime, and obscene 
publications. A portion of the press having become the principal agent of demoral- 
ization and one of the sources of juvenile criminality, it is time to suppress it with 
severe punishment under the common laws of justice. (5) Criminal sociology should 
reach the social causes of crime and insist on preventive more than on curative 
measures. Thus the principal points to be attacked are : drunkenness in parents, 
leading to crime in offspring ; lack of assistance for the young in securing oppor- 
tunity for normal activity, leading to professional criminality ; diminution of marriage, 
leading to license and illegitimate births. As for criminals from passion, besides 
better education and indefatigable repression of the provocative press, nothing is more 
efficacious than the sanction of rigorous laws, unweakened by exaggerated indulgence 
of judges or the public. — Alfred Fouillee, Revue des Deux Mondes, January 15, 1897. 

Fr. 

An Economic and Social Programme. — (1) Moral reform and change of heart 
must be put in the first rank of influences toward a social state conformable to the 
will of God. (2) Faithful to protestantism, liberty is the basis of the solution of the 
social question. But individual initiative alone cannot be counted upon to secure the 
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reign of justice, and in the economic order the intervention of the law appears to be an 
indispensable factor. (3) The final end is cooperative association — association in 
consumption, freeing from the yoke of middlemen ; association in credit, from that of 
usurers ; association in production, from that of entrepreneurs. (4) Individual prop- 
erty is to be defended because it is an element of good which it would be imprudent to 
remove as a human motive. But individual property is not irreconcilable with a large 
development of collective property in public institutions for the common good. (5) 
Interest and rent on the one side, and wages on the other, with their contracts of for- 
feiture by one party of share in profits, should be progressively displaced by associa- 
tion, which would insure solidarity of interests and remove the prevailing sentiment 
of hostility between the two factors in production. — Ch. Gide, Revue du Christianisme 
Social, January 1897. Fr. 

Professional Risk. — The laws on this subject are always insufficient. It takes 
years to get one passed, and by that time it is useless, conditions having changed. 
Some general principles of law should be settled, upon the justice of which most citi- 
zens would agree. Then the judges should be left to apply these principles to the facts 
in any case. Article 1382 of the civil codesays: " Any act whatever which causes dam- 
age to other persons obliges the man by whose faultit happened to repair the damage." 
This would be sufficient as a general principle, but by restricting the word fault to a 
a narrow sense, the employer has been held free, when he could claim that the act was 
due to chance, or to even a momentary forgetfulness of the workman. The modern 
industries, so powerful are the chemical, physical and mechanical forces used that the 
danger is far greater than of old. The profit in them is for the employer, the work- 
man is no better off than of old. The employer then should bear the cost of the risk. 
Some industries by the nature of the chemical agents involved bring an early death to 
the workmen. Such industries should be forbidden by law. Were this done, inven- 
tion would probably devise ways to make them safe. Now there is not sufficient 
motive, for employers profit as things are and do not have to compensate the workers 
for the injury to them. Other industries are dangerous, because of the engines, 
machinery, etc. Accident is not certain, but possible. If accident comes through a 
moment's hesitation of the workman, or a misstep, or through chance, the manufac- 
turer is not held responsible. In railways, however, the company is held responsible. 
All employers should be. Even if the accident is due to a moment's imprudence or 
weariness, or to pure chance, to a defect in the machinery which could not be known, 
or to some combination of circumstances which could not be foreseen, still the work- 
man should be compensated ; for in placing him in abnormal and dangerous condi- 
tions and in exacting from him constant skill and attention one commits a primordial 
fault. To exact compensation would not put an end to manufacture. One accident 
might ruin an employer if he stood alone. But as the risk would threaten all manu- 
facturers, they would combine by a system of insurance pro rata to the number of work- 
men employed. Thus the cost would be small to each and would enter into the 
general expenses and be no more prohibitive of business than fire insurance is. Law 
should render such insurance on the employer's part obligatory. — Pierre Denis in 
Revue Socialiste for October 1896. Fr. 

The Political Structure of Society. — Social law is the end; political law the 
means, not the foundation of law, but its procedure. In the social-political organiza- 
tion there are two extreme points, equally necessary. On the one side is society, on 
the other the individual. The extreme expression of the former is collectivism, of the 
latter anarchy. The two forces are enfeebled each by the other, when they ought to be 
utilized in their full vigor. The following order of change from one extreme to the 
other is possible: (1) Political individualism ; (2) mixture of individualism and col- 
lectivism, (a) empirical mixture and confusion, (b) rational coordination without 
waste, (c) subordination of individual to the group ; (3) political collectivism. The 
political elements are primarily, like cells, undifferentiated and amorphous. Grad- 
ually the elements are differentiated to discharge different functions. The division of 
labor carries each part to the highest perfection. So we have: (1) the amorphous 
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state ; (2) the differentiated, polarized, or organic state. Or, from another point of 
view, (1) the chaotic state ; (2) the state of coordination ; (3) the state of subordination 
or of hierarchization. It is rarely the case that one of the elements which constitutes 
a social function does not predominate over others. So, another order of change is : 
(1) Absorption of one-of the elements by another; (2) equilibrium of the elements; (3) 
predominance of the contrary element. The functions of society correspond to the 
physiological functions of an animal. The functions of nutrition and reproduction per- 
tain not to political but to economic government. Those of the relations of society 
correspond to the cerebral operations. The social functions are the legislative, the 
judicial and the administrative. The one who is best qualified to discharge these is not 
the savant : for his science is wholly theoretical, and he loses himself in his specula- 
tions. Nor the practical man ; for his interests may conflict with the general interest, 
and he is incapable of taking the widest view. Under universal suffrage, the most 
illiterate is the equal of the most intelligent. But the most illiterate is not able to 
frame wise laws in all their details, corresponding to the point of evolution. This 
is the role not of interest, nor of capacity, but of action. During long periods, it is the 
force of movement which rules. The absence of will, of intention, has been most disas- 
trous in sociology. Sociology is the reflex of psychology, the social functions cor- 
responding to the cerebral functions. The cerebral functions of sensibility, intelligence, 
and will correspond to the social functions of good sense, science and action. Collec- 
tive groups in the order of complexity are — commune, province, state, confederated 
states, allied states, universal federation. Individual groups in the same order are — 
individuals, family, forced groups, voluntary groups. A synthesis will follow this 
analysis of the social structure. — Raoul de la Grasserie. " De la structure polit- 
ique de la socie'te'," Revue Internationale de Sociologie, November, 1896. F. 

The Political Structure of Society. — (Part II). I. Political structure of the collec- 
tive society. It is not alone society as a whole which can have a social structure but also 
the individual. Race characteristics influence the choice between different modes of 
government. With certain peoples, e. g., Germans, the independence of character is 
strongly marked. In nations of such a temperament, the family life is strongly devel- 
oped. Besides the race influence there is the influence of climate, soil, religion, etc. 

The collective government alone constitutes the society of the state apart from 
the individual. The distinct existence of this society has been questioned, that is, it is 
held that it is simply a collection of individuals. But society is distinct from the indi- 
viduals which compose it, as the human individual is something more than the atoms 
and molecules of which he is composed. 

The bond of union between the different concentric societies is the federal bond, 
the absence of which means warfare. 

A. The State, (a) The direct exercise of political functions by the assembly. But 
direct government does not exist solely where the power is exercised by the whole 
nation by virtue of the sovereignty of the people, but also under an absolute monarchy. 
{£) Indirect exercise of political functions. This is more complex in that it establishes 
an equilibrium and reaches a differentiation which did not before exist. The govern- 
mental function may be divided into legislative, judicial, and executive, (c) The com- 
bination of direct and indirect government. This secures the most perfect system ; for 
all interests and capacities thus best find their satisfaction, (d) The evolution to this 
form of government. The direct government approaches most nearly the purely indi- 
vidualistic form. Then comes the transition to the social state in which the functions 
are differentiated. 

B. Submultiples of the State, (a) The province or department is a reduction of 
the state, and as such has the same organs. (V) The commune is an inferior unit and 
governs through the three functions. 

C. The Multiples of the State, (a) Confederation, (i) Alliance, (c) Universal 
federation. 

D. The Federal Bond. 

II. Social Structure of Individual Government. A. Absence of Groups, (a) The 
direct, individualistic government has as its national function solely the declaration of 
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war. (b) Mixed individual government is a step towards collective government, (c) 
Indirect individual government. 

B. Family Group. This is not a social but an individualistic group. It is the 
continuation of the individual. 

C. Extra-family Groups, e. g., professional groups. 

D. Voluntary Groups. These develop industry, commerce, etc. 

E. International Groups. These represent the unity between nations, and have 
legislative, judicial, and executive functions. 

In the midst of collective governments there is found the debris of individualistic 
governments. Individualistic rights are found as {a) the genesis of new rights ; (b) 
survivals ; (c) results of the deficiency of collective governments ; (d) a defense of the 
individual against the collective rights ; and (e) as the evolution of individualistic and 
collective rights. Three great principles are found in the movement, (a) The indi- 
vidualistic right represents rarefaction ; the collective represents condensation, (b) The 
functions, at first in an amorphous state, differentiate, (c) Some social forces are sub- 
ordinated to others. — Raoul de la Gr asserie, " La Structure de la Societe " (suite 
et fin), Revue Internationale de Sociologie, December 1896. F. 

The Criminal in the Open. — The criminal has usually been studied behind 
the prison bars. A decade's experience with tramps and " professional criminals " 
" in the open " may tell us something more about them. Are " professional criminals " 
(not instinctive criminals," of which there are very few) peculiar physically, intellec- 
tually, or morally ? No, they are not naturally so, but may become so from long 
imprisonment. There is no such thing as a " criminal cranium." Many in later life 
do have a peculiar " countenance," which is the result of long imprisonment. Natu- 
rally they are far shrewder than ordinary men, and would be able to win their way in 
the natural course of life if they tried. They see an easier way of living and choose 
it. Morally they are not obtuse. They are not unmindful of duties, and are subject 
to remorse. The " professional criminal " is not deficient in physique, intellect, morals, 
or will, and so is perfectly responsible for what he does. His treatment should be 
such as to make him feel that such a life is hard and costly. — Josiah Flynt in the 
Forum, February 1897, M. 

The Relation of the Liquor Traffic to Pauperism, Crime, and Insanity. 

— (Taken from an investigation made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of Massachu- 
setts.) (1) Pauperism. — Of 3230 paupers examined, 2108, or 65.26 per cent., were 
addicted to the use of liquor; 866, or 26.81 per cent., were total abstainers ; while in 
regard to the other 256, or 7.93 per cent., no information could be secured. Of the 
total abstainers 41 per cent, were minors. Out of 2701 cases, 1274, or 47.17 per cent., 
attributed their pauperism to their own intemperate habits. In 1542, or 64.82 per 
cent., out of 2379 cases, one or both parents were addicted to drink. 

(2) Crime. — Of 26,672 convictions for crime during twelve months, I7,S7S, or 
65.89 per cent., of them were for drunkenness, and 657, or 2.46 per cent., for drunken- 
ness in combination with other offenses. Intemperate habits were said to have led to 
22,514 out of 26,656 crimes, while in the other 4142 cases such influence was denied; 
94.24 per cent, of the criminals used intoxicating liquors ; 5.76 per cent, were total 
abstainers, almost one-half the latter being minors. Of the parents 57.89 per cent, of 
the fathers and 20.49 P er cent, of the mothers drank. 

(3) Insanity. — Of 1836 insane, 671, or 36.55 per cent., were intemperate ; 677, or 
36.87 per cent., were abstainers ; while in the other cases the facts could not be 
secured. Of the 1281 adults concerning whom definite information could be secured, 
°S9> or 5M4 P er cent., were intemperate, and 622, or 48.56 per cent., abstainers. — In 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor, January 1897. M. 

Railway Relief Departments. — Railway men belonging to associations and 
brotherhoods have the benefit of the relief and insurance there afforded. Many rail- 
roads furnish medical attendance, hospital service, and some temporary relief to their 
employe's. Six have established "relief departments," by which is meant provision 
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for " systematic and comprehensive relief, covering sickness, accident, old age, and 
death." These are the Baltimore & Ohio, the Pennsylvania Railroad, the Pennsyl- 
vania Company, the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Philadelphia & Reading, and 
the Plant System. The Pennsylvania Railroad established its " department " in 1886, 
the Plant System, in 1896, the other four established theirs in 1889. Membership on 
the part of the employes of the Baltimore & Ohio, the Philadelphia & Reading, and 
the Plant System is compulsory ; of the others voluntary. These six systems include 
one-seventh of the railway mileage of the United States, and employ one-fifth of the 
railway men. The membership of these " departments " in 1895 (before the Plant 
System established its " department ") was something over 100,000. In 1895,18,382 
injured received benefits of from (averages for different roads) $12.30 to $24-91, while 
33,228 sick received from $9.73 to #28.65. Death benefits averaging from $427 to 
#1 125 were paid in 799 cases. The benefits are graded according to classes based 
upon wages received. The funds are created partly from membership dues, varying 
with wages received, and partly by contributions from the companies. In 1895, the 
" dues " amounted to #1,745,1 14.36, while the contributions from the railroads (including 
some interest paid by them on funds in trust) were #346,259.88. This work is directed 
by a manager appointed by the directors of the railroad company, who is advised by 
a board composed of an equal number of representatives appointed by them and of 
representatives elected by the employe's from among themselves. Through these 
" departments," the Baltimore & Ohio has given in benefits almost five million dollars, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, $5,170,000, the Burlington, $1,760,000, the Philadelphia 
& Reading, $1,448,000, and the Pennsylvania Company (the Pittsburg & Erie), 
#1,917,000. 

The railroads established these departments partly to furnish safe insurance to 
their employe's, but chiefly to secure for themselves better employe's, and to bind the 
interests of the employe's more closely to the interests of the railroads. — Dr. Emory 
R. Johnson in the Bulletin of the Department of Labor, January 1897. M. 

Condemnation of Criminals not Punishment. — A bitter spirit will continue 
to dominate the people as long as the notion prevails that our courts of justice are to 
mete out retribution. Society has not the right to inflict pain. The spirit of vengeance 
must be eliminated from our courts. When the idea of punishment is abolished, 
then the emotional attitude toward the criminal will disappear. As organized society 
we have the right to protect ourselves against the criminal as against the person 
afflicted with a contagious disease, but this right should not be deemed the right 
to punish. The simple term justice or condemnation will convey the idea that the 
good of society is the consideration of the court, while the term punishment con- 
veys the idea that the individual alone is the factor, and, as long as it remains on 
our statute books, the criminal cannot be blamed for imagining that the whole 
force of our courts is to cause him bodily pain. — Edward F. Brush, M.D., Apple- 
ton's Popular Science Monthly, February 1897. Fr. 

Evidences of Health throughout the Industrial World. — In 1870 the 
property of the United States was valued at 24 billion dollars in gold ; in 1890 at 
65 billion dollars. In 1870 the population was 38 millions ; in 1890, 62 millions. 
Thus, during these twenty years there was saved, on an average, over forty dollars per 
annum for every person in the nation. The distribution was as follows : The census 
of 1850 showed 6.47 per cent, of the population and 35.95 per cent, of the families in 
the country possessed of real estate ; that of 1890, 47.90 per cent, of the families and 
9.69 per cent, of the population — a gain of 33 and 50 per cent, respectively. In 
1890 on an average only 5.01 per cent, of the total number engaged in gainful occu- 
pation were unemployed. In 1 89 1 the purchasing power of wages was about 40 per 
cent, more than in 1873. The saving and spending power of the masses was 
improved to that extent. These are the best possible evidences of health in the eco- 
nomic and social life of the nation. The general prosperity, interrupted by the panic 
of 1893, is being recovered. The needed employment of labor in constructing rail- 
roads or in other enterprises hinges upon the profitable return for labor on the farm 
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and in the workshop. The outlook in these two domains is favorable, as shown by the 
recent advance in the prices of agricultural staples and by the great increase in value of 
the domestic manufactures exported in 1896 over those exported in 1895. — L. G. 
Powers, Engineering Magazine, January 1897. Fr. 

In Praise of Charity. — We often wonder why so much money and charitable 
effort do not regenerate the world. The reason is that they are so often unwisely and 
ignorantly applied. " The great mass of distress is due to moral defects of some 
kind." Most of our effort does harm because we disregard this fact. Individual 
responsibility is weakened and the problem is made more serious. What we need first 
in charity work is a clear understanding of the facts in the particular case. Then every 
effort must be made to induce self-help, for in self-help alone is the solution to be 
found. " Material relief," " friendly visiting," everything must be carefully used to 
make character, to make a man feel " responsible for maintaining himself and his 
family," for " the end of charity is to civilize," and " civilization implies a certain reg- 
ularity and foresight in life." — C. S. Loch, in Charity Organization Review, October 
1896. 

The Relation of Sociology to Philosophy. — Sociology assumes that natural 
laws of social progress can be ascertained. Philosophy has entered upon the study 
of man in society with the assumption that it is possible to read in society the larger 
expression of what individual man has it in him to become. The philosopher inves- 
tigates the social whole, as he investigates other expressions of the human mind in 
order to learn what the mind really is. Sociology deals with the laws of aggregation 
and the behavior of aggregates as such, and has no primary reason for regarding one 
society as of greater interest than another. According to Bernes, sociology is not an 
art devoted to immediate action, but a philosophy which divines the impulse and the 
indications of a partially unrealized unity in the world which demands realization. If 
this is the case, the line which separates sociology from philosophy is in all essentials 
done away. Sociology may be compared with psychology in its relation to philosophy 
proper. The laws of association, with which modern psychology began, might serve 
for a designation of the general problem of abstract sociology. Psychology, in deal- 
ing with the mere course of psychical events, makes abstraction from the relations of 
reality which constitute the essence of logic, ethics, etc. As sociology acquires com- 
mand over its material and its conceptions, it will recognize a gradation and a tend- 
ency, and find means to distinguish on its own grounds the social forms in which 
development is fullest from those in which it is most meager. In as far as it succeeds 
in this, it will assume towards the philosophy of society the same general attitude 
which psychology holds towards logic, ethics, and aesthetics. The force of facts appears 
to be determining sociology to the position of a psychological science. The psychol- 
ogy of crowds, the idea of imitation, and the conception of consciousness of kind 
bring us into contact with ideas with which political or social philosophy has long 
been accustomed to work. Such conceptions as the unity of science and the influence 
of sociology on scientific method are not new in principle. For Plato politics was a 
science, and the political forms corresponded to types of mind. — B. Bosanquet, 
Mind, January 1897. F. 

Public Employment Offices in Belgium. — During September 1404 persons 
asked employment, and places were found for 420. — Revue du Travail, October 1896. 

Public Assistance (Paris). — Indigents receiving regular relief — July, 47,490; 
August, 47,299. Necessitous persons receiving irregular relief — July, 19,547 > August, 
16,723. — Bulletin de L'Office du Travail, October 1896. F. 

Insurance against Unemployment in St. Gallen. — In November 1896 St. 
Gallen repealed her law of 1894 providing for compulsory insurance against unem- 
ployment. The opposition to it seems to have become quite general, including not a 
few laborers. The law provided that all persons receiving not more than five francs 
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per day and who did not avail themselves of the insurance afforded by organizations 
and associations must become insured. The dues varied according to the wages 
received. Under the law, 4220 men had insured, most of them being the less skilled 
workmen. The compulsory feature of the law was distasteful to many. But the real 
trouble was that very few except of the lowest class of laborers were ever out of work, 
and so the lower classes were insured largely at the expense of the higher. To this, 
very naturally, the latter objected. — Theodor Curti, Regierungsrat in St. Gallen, in 
Archiv fiir Soziale Gesetzgebung und Statistik, December 1897. M. 

The Old Generation of Economists and the New. — Thirty years ago eco- 
nomic science in England was more confident than it is today. Few of its general 
propositions flourished in France, and almost none in America. It is now patent that 
no practical problems can be settled offhand by an appeal to general doctrines. 
Nature's facts are more diverse than used to be thought. We cannot predict results 
from a mere knowledge of fundamental forces, without making a full investigation of 
the particular circumstances under which they act. A small change in those circum- 
stances may alter the action of the fundamental forces beyond recognition. The pur- 
suit of particulars has become more eager, but there is little tendency to dissociate it 
from the study of general principles. A further advance is the recognition that in 
economics we deal with the whole of man's nature. Social science, or the reasoned 
history of man, is working its way towards a fundamental unity, which is to be found 
in the forces of human character. Our first duty as economists is to make a reasoned 
catalogue of the world as it is, and never to allow our estimates as to what forces will 
prove the strongest in any social contingency to be biased by our opinion as to what 
forms ought to prove the strongest. Economists must admit instances of social discord. 
They are the result of natural laws which it is their business to help to counteract. 
They must dare to oppose the multitude for the good of the multitude, taking an atti- 
tude of reserve towards movements that are already popular. The coming economists 
will have no more urgent task than to inquire how far social approbation and sym- 
pathy may take the place of the cruder force of the pursuit of private material gain, 
which is being weakened by the growth of large businesses, and especially those 
under public control.— Alfred Marshall, Quarterly Journal of Economics, Jan- 
uary 1897. F. 

Economic Morality. — The great question which divides thinkers is the possi- 
bility of an economic science independent of the general study of social facts. 

The Manchester school believes that it is possible to found practical conclusions 
upon an analysis of economic phenomena. The sociological school declares that no 
solid edifice can be constructed on such a narrow basis. Wuarin says social problems 
do not arise from political economy, but from a more general science. 

Gide, who is an economic specialist, also contends for the possibility of an inde- 
pendent economic science. Again, Pareto holds that it is a natural science, as psy- 
chology, or physiology. He claims the independence of political economy as a pure 
science, and denies it the office of giving practical precepts, this being reserved to the 
social sciences. 

The question then seems to be, Is economics a moral science ? To this I say No. 
Economics is the science of the laws of development and decay. As all sciences of 
laws, economics has two usages. The first is to serve as an explanation of passing 
events, e. g., Spain is today poorer than many other European nations. 

Sciences of laws are composed of abstract formulas. These ought to receive the 
uniform name of theorems. Economics would be an example of these theorems ; e. g., 
Gresham's law. This law has assuredly no moral tone. Good and bad money are 
here used with a purely economic consideration. If one argues that the depreciation 
is due to acts which are blameworthy, that is a very important question, but has no 
concern for the economist. 

The second usage of the science of laws is to furnish a solid basis in a theory of 
means for future activity. Every practical programme ought to be moral. But to 
apply morality successfully one has to know the natural laws. In other words, eco- 
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nomics ought to furnish the answer to such questions as this : Given such a situa- 
tion, such a combination of circumstances, such psychical habits of the agent, what 
will be the economic results of such an enterprise ? 

Unless all such questions as these are discussed, such a science is impossible. 
For pure economics, the terms moral and immoral have no more meaning than the 
term beauty to mathematics. It is a psychological science, and not a moral one. 
Moral sciences can give categorical precepts. Morality, however, is not the science of 
conduct, or of the rules of conduct. A good practical programme cannot be established 
on a double basis — the one a good theory of the value of ends, the other an exact 
knowledge of the means. The general knowledge of means is furnished by the 
sciences of the natural laws ; morality does not deal directly with the ends, but with 
the hierarchy of their values. — A. Naville, " Economique et Morale," Revue Philo- 
sophique, January 1897. F. 

The Restoration of Economics to Ethics. — At one time economics was 
recognized as a part of moral philosophy. There is now a movement, as seen in 
Marshall, Hadley, Smart, and the Austrian economists, back toward this old view, 
and regardless of the fact that many economists assert that there is a system of " pos- 
itive economics " independent of any system of ethics, the close relation of ethics to 
economics is being more and more recognized. 

Moral philosophy, or ethics, may be divided into "general ethics," "unfolding the 
general theory of moral action, the notions and principles of the entire moral order," 
and "particular ethics," " applying the general theory to the concrete relations of men, 
and from the general notions and principles drawing conclusions for the actions of 
men in the various conditions of life." "Particular ethics "may be divided into 
"natural theology" and "the social and political sciences," the latter including "eco- 
nomics" and "politics." Is this not the true place of economics? An examination 
will show that it is. 

It is asserted that economics in the " stricter sense " " does not seek to determine 
ideals, but is a positive science, concerned exclusively with the investigation of uni- 
formities ; being, like all such sciences, a body of systematized knowledge concerning 
what is. " It is asserted " that it is possible and desirable to discuss economic uniformities 
independently of economic ideals, and without formulating economic precepts." This 
is true of statistics and the "prolegomena" of economics, but it is not true of economics as 
a science. The truth of this statement is attested by the fact that those who believe 
in the " positive science " cannot write without using ethical terms, implying " duty," 
" responsibility," " ideals." In these unsuccessful attempts to avoid ethical terms and 
ethical ideals, economists set up an " imaginary man " in an " imaginary world " " and 
reason about what is not " — and this may be good exercise, but it is not fact, it is not 
science. — Charles S. Devas, Royal University of Ireland, in the International 'Jour- 
nal of Ethics, January 1897. M. 

Representative Institutions in British Trade-Unionism. — Representative 
institutions are most highly developed in the associations of coal miners and cotton 
operatives, who now comprise one-quarter of the total trade-union membership and 
have developed the best expert civil service. In the Amalgamated Association of 
Operative Cotton Spinners the legislative power is vested in a meeting comprising 
representatives from the various provinces and districts included in the association. 
This body is elected annually in strict proportion to membership, and consists of about 
100 representatives. The actual government is conducted by an executive council of 
fourteen, of whom seven at least must be working spinners. The actual executive 
work is performed by the general secretary, who is elected by the representatives. 
There is no provision for the referendum or initiative, and rotation in office is dis- 
countenanced. The delegate idea is completely abandoned. The Miners' Federation 
of Great Britain, established in 1887, adopted from the outset a completely represen- 
tative constitution. The supreme authority is vested in a conference, summoned as 
often as necessary, which consists of representatives elected by each country or district 
association. This conference appoints the executive officers. Rotation in office is 
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not observed. The actual carrying out of policies is left unreservedly to the executive 
committee. The discredit into which such expedients as the mass meeting, rotation of 
office, referendum and initiative, and restriction of delegates by imperative mandate 
have fallen is leading to the gradual adoption of the representative form of govern- 
ment throughout the trade-union world. A representative body having its own 
cabinet can sufficiently check the executive, but a representative executive affords 
no such advantages. The cotton operatives and miners enjoy special advan- 
tages in having their membership within a small radius ; but a union extending 
throughout the kingdom cannot have a large representative body which can meet 
frequently. But with the increasing uniformity of working conditions throughout the 
country, the growing facilities of travel, and the steady multiplication of salaried local 
officials, the geographical difficulty is not insuperable. The function of the representa- 
tive is still to express the mind of the average member, but unlike the delegate he is 
not a mechanical vehicle of votes on particular subjects. The representative acts as 
an interpreter between the people, who have little facility in expressing their desires 
and no conception as to how they can be satisfied, and the expert officials who 
tend to grow away from the unions. To secure representatives adequate to the task 
is much more difficult than it would be among bankers or merchants; for as the 
labor representative becomes equipped for his duties he gets out of touch with 
the manual workers. Failure on the part of a union to specialize the executive 
function leads to extinction; and failure to specialize the legislature leads to the 
domination of an irresponsible executive. The referendum fails because of the 
inability of the ordinary man to estimate what will be the effect of a proposal. For 
example, many unions have persistently voted themselves into bankruptcy. The 
referendum may be valuable, not as a legislative act, but as an index of the probability 
that all members will do what is required of them, as when a decision to strike is 
made. Any effective participation of the wage-earning class in the national legisla- 
ture involves the establishment of the professional representative ; for the facts that 
confront a representative in parliament are foreign to his whole experience and train- 
ing. The tendency will be to exalt the real power of the representative, and to differ- 
entiate his functions from those of the ordinary citizen on the one side and of the 
expert administrator on the other. — Sidney and Beatrice Webb, Political Science 
Quarterly, December 1896. F. 

On Changes in Trade Organization. — The effect of trade combinations 
upon prices is twofold : direct, so far as the primary object of the combination is to 
obtain higher prices ; indirect, inasmuch as they affect the cost of production. A dis- 
tinction must be observed between the effect of trades unions and of syndicates or 
capitalistic organizations. The direct object of the former has been to raise wages or 
shorten hours, or improye conditions ; the general effect is increase of cost, though 
not always of price. No trades union has ever professed to concern itself with 
reduction of cost, though this has sometimes resulted from the discipline and corpo- 
rate feeling fostered in the best unions. The direct object of syndicates is to make a 
profit. This desire tends to reduction of cost ; while the desire for a large trade fre- 
quently tends to reduction of prices. Not only is the organization of a syndicate less 
expensive than the sum of the organizations of small firms of the same aggregate 
potentiality, but it is more effective and tends to economy in production. The larger 
quantities of raw materials used by a syndicate induce sellers to compete more keenly 
to supply them. The statistical experience in a very large business leads to further 
economy. In a small firm there is no standard of comparison except such as is 
gathered by hearsay from competitors. The small manufacturer attempts to be an 
expert in everything, whereas the syndicate can employ an expert in each department. 
There is also economy in labor when production attains a certain magnitude, both in 
the better organization of labor and in the lower average of inspection and control 
required. The advantages of large organizations also appear in distribution. They 
tend to place themselves in more direct contact with their markets. The cost of 
transportation is lessened, especially when ships are employed. There are also 
advantages in advertisement and commercial traveling. No small firm can afford to 
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travel even the whole of one country ; hence its markets are very limited. A large 
syndicate can travel the whole world. The small manufacturer must receive informa- 
tion as to the views of consumers from merchants who may often be interested in 
misrepresenting. A syndicate comes in immediate contact with all of its markets, and 
receives illumination from markets using similar products from other sources. In fine, 
the syndicate in the world of business is a new and larger organism with larger eyes, 
more complex brain, wider knowledge, and greater powers. Upon these forces which 
tend to economies in production and distribution depend the permanence of syndicates 
and the chance of avoiding the evil tendency to make profit by raising prices. Great 
advances of price, except under extraordinary circumstances, are suicidal to an 
industry. But the inclination to raise prices moderately is more insidious. Hitherto 
the commercial world has not consciously considered price in relation to cost ; for the 
price both from maker and to consumer has been ruled as much by the ingenuity and 
caprice of the middleman as by the cost of production. With syndicates a larger 
knowledge of cost in the productive department, of prices in the distributive depart- 
ment, and of foreign cost of production, synthesized in the governing brains, biings 
finer accuracy in estimation of profit, and creates more steady and moderate prices. 
The average number of governing minds over a period will be more powerful in con- 
sideration and more moderate in action than the average individual. Large organiza- 
tions also afford opportunity of creating and treating large and trustworthy bodies of 
statistics. One of the chief evils of large organizations is the greater opportunity 
given for manipulation of the stock on exchange. Syndicates can raise prices only 
temporarily ; for the average of price over some period is dependent upon factors 
which control syndicates as much as individuals. There are four stages in the evolu- 
tion of syndicates ; first, complete tentative monopoly ; second, competition, but with 
some tacit combination of all competitors ; third, thorough competition ; fourth, a 
death struggle and survival of the fittest by ultimate economy. — H. J. Falk, The 
Economic Journal, December 1896. F. 

Proposed Belgian Law Governing Labor Contracts. — The law concerns 
only laborers who are engaged to labor under the direction f a superior. A married 
woman is allowed to engage her labor without the consent of her husband. The 
amount and nature of payments shall in all cases be determined by agreement. The 
workingman is obliged to execute his work at the time, place, and under the conditions 
determined by agreement or custom ; to work conformably to rules and orders given 
to him by the head of the company or his representatives ; and to observe good man- 
ners during the execution of his contract. He is obliged to return in good condition 
tools and materials belonging to his employer, but shall not be liable for deterioration 
due to normal wear and tear. The employer must have labor performed under con- 
ditions determined by contract or custom ; see that it is performed under conditions 
suitable to security and health; and maintain decency during the execution of 
work. He must pay wages in the manner determined by contract or custom. He 
cannot hold tools belonging to workmen. When the engagement is for an indefinite 
time, it may be ended by either party notifying the other. If the laborer breaks his 
engagement without previous notice or before the expiration of his contract, for certain 
causes, his rights and interests are not to be prejudiced. Under other circumstances 
the party breaking the contract is liable for damages, proportioned to the wages. — 
Revue du Travail, December 1896. F. 

Crime and the Census. — The number of prisoners per one million population 
is given by the census as 290 in 1850, 607 in i860, 853 in 1870, 1169 in 1880, and 
1315 in 1890. It is assumed that the number of prisoners at a given epoch is indica- 
tive of the amount of crime at the same period. In 1880 and 1890 the enumeration 
included all prisoners, while in 1870 those in houses of correction were not reported. 
Omitting those in houses of correction in 1880 and 1890, we have, per one million 
population, 853 in 1870, 1012 in 1880, 1 155 in 1890. The return to civil life after the 
war, and the making of three million negroes citizens capable of committing crime, 
inevitably disturbed social relations. Omitting prisoners in houses of correction and 
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those in the southern states, we have, per one million, 913 prisoners in 1870, 962 in 
1880, and 1072 in 1890. The statement of the populations of penal institutions on a 
single day is sufficiently near to the average populations at the period in question. 
But it is clear that the number of prisoners at any time depends not only upon the 
number that has been sent to prison, but also on the length of the sentences imposed ; 
for if in a given prison 100 convicts are received annually, with a uniform sentence of 
two years each, there will be in two years after opening the prison and in subsequent 
years 200 individuals in prison ; while, if in another prison 100 are received annually, 
with a uniform sentence of three years, there will be at the end of the third year and 
subsequently 300 individuals in that prison. Therefore the reported population does 
not represent the crimes of a year. In 1890 the average sentence of those sentenced 
for definite terms was 3.88 years ; in 1880 it was 4.14 years. As the census gives the 
sentences in detail a calculation may be made showing that whereas the prisoners 
reported in 1890 as committed for terms of one year and over were 45,115, the actual 
number committed was probably 15,295 ; and whereas 18,538 were reported as com- 
mitted for less than one year, the actual number so committed was probably 181,134. 
The former represent the serious offenders. The number of long-term prisoners, 
according to the census reports, increased 48.84 per cent, from 1880 to 1890, while, 
according to our calculation, the increase was 64.20 per cent. In 1890 there were rel- 
atively more short sentences given. If in one section long sentences prevail, prisoners 
will be relatively more numerous than in another where short sentences prevail. The 
census reports 6405 female prisoners, or 7.78 per cent, of the total number ; but since 
the average sentence for males was 4.07 years, and for females 1.59 years, the estima- 
ted percentage of female commitments would be 16.07. This accords with the expe- 
rience of foreign countries. By elements of population, according to the census of 
1890, 50.41 per cent, of the prison population was native white, 19.53 P er cent, foreign- 
born white, 28.78 per cent, negroes, 1.28 per cent, other elements. The estimate of 
commitments would be 49.96 per cent, native white, 29.42 per cent, foreign-born 
white, 19.12 per cent, negroes, 1.50 per cent, other elements. If ratios to the population 
are calculated, they should be with the adult population, not with the general population. 
The census gives an altogether incorrect idea of the relative frequency of different 
classes of crime. Homicide, which brings a long, usually life sentence, is represented 
by a large number of persons whose crimes were committed oftentimes many years 
before the date of the census. As a picture of crime at a given time the census report 
paints the situation too darkly. Crimes against the person and against property are 
not in any given year nearly so numerous as the census would lead us to infer, while 
crimes against society, receiving sentences averaging one-fifth as long as the former, are 
much more numerous than the census indicates. — R. P. Falkner, Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science, January 1897. F. 

An Unemployed Census. — The German government has taken advantage of 
the opportunity afforded by its " Industrial Census " of June and its " Population 
Census " of December 1895, to make a census of the unemployed. The results of 
this investigation are to be found in the Vierteljahrshefte zur Statistik des deutschen 
Reicks, 1896. The term "unemployed" was intended to include those dependent 
upon wages who were out of work for other cause than sickness. The number of such 
work-people found engaged in agriculture, industry, commerce, transport and domestic 
and other service was 15,497,632. Of these on June 14, 1895, 118,605, or 77 P er 
cent., were not in work because of sickness, while 174,073, or 1.12 per cent., were not 
in work for causes other than sickness, — that is were " unemployed. " This shows 
that in June the unemployed were 77 per cent, of the wage-earners, while in December 
it was 3.5 per cent. An examination of the problem in different industries shows that 
the most of this increase came from the building trades and so was clearly due to 
seasonal unemployment. The report says that if the statistics given are in error, they 
are in being an overstatement of the number of the unemployed. — In the Labour 
Gazette, March 1897. M. 



